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pear. The clan Douglas was uncomfortable but compact and was well
led by the veteran floor leader, William A. Richardson. They believed
they had a majority of the delegates, and they had well considered plans
for organization and nomination. So well disciplined had they appeared,
even in Washington, that history was in the process of nearly repeating
itself.
The senatorial party leaders were disturbed by this solidarity of the
Douglas bloc. They saw that the southerners were strong in enthusiasm,
but feared that, unless they themselves supplied it, there would be
neither leadership nor a candidate who could offset the "Little Prairie
Man," as come now called Douglas. Once again the high command of
1856 went into action; on April 21 Slidell arrived to be joined by Bright
and Bayard, the latter, again the only delegate among them, and again
in quarters hired by Barlow. Benjamin alone was absent. They set up
headquarters in an ancient Charleston mansion in the rear of an ice-
cream parlor and began the task of lining up a "Stop Douglas" move.
At first the senatorial group had expected Hunter to be the man
to beat the Little Giant, and the administration had agreed. The ex-
pressed sentiments of the arriving delegates led keen observers to be-
lieve that the Virginia Senator might count on all the South except
Kentucky, Tennessee, and perhaps Missouri. The Bluegrass state was
reputedly for James Guthrie, though Breckinridge was actually its
choice; Tennessee rallied behind Senator Andrew Johnson, with Doug-
las as its second choice, while Missouri was split between Guthrie and
Douglas. Unfortunately, Hunter's friends inadvertently injured his
support by their initial actions. They were in the dilemma of needing
northern as well as southern votes. In order to show their "national"
character they refrained from attending a general conference of south-
ern delegates and let it be known that they would support the Cin-
cinnati platform if Hunter were nominated upon it. They conferred
with northern delegations, invited their support, and had definite hopes
that part of the Massachusetts group might join in their plan. Their
opinions of the fire eaters were bitter; men like Yancey, they fumed,
did not belong in the convention.
Such acts and expressions cooled the ardor of some of the Gulf-state
men and set them to looking for some one else. Jefferson Davis gained